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OLD NORTHUMBRIAN WORTHIES. 

THE history of Northumbria during the seventy years 
that separate the synod of Whitby (664) from the death 
of Bede (735) is most interesting and full of generous inspi- 
ration. Perhaps never has a Christian mission found soil so 
fit for the planting of the seeds of the faith, or has had more 
ground to rejoice in the holy zeal of the first generations of 
its converts. In 631 the only Christians in Northumbria 
were King Oswald and twelve men in his invading army. 
So at least says Cummene the almost contemporary abbot of 
Hy (Iona) 1 . A hundred years later this kingdom had be- 
come the light of Christian Europe, the home of its greatest 
saints and of its greatest scholar ; and this repute of learning 
and sanctity endured even after it had ceased to be deserved. 
It was from Northumbria that Alcuin carried the torch of 
learning to the court of Charles the Great, and the scholar- 
ship of Bede commanded and deserved the admiration of the 
entire Middle Ages. 

The first of the Northumbrian saints in time, and the one 
whose life made the most wide-spread if not the deepest im- 
pression on the devotion of after ages, was King Oswald, he 
who, on the eve of the battle that was to give him his throne, 
set up with his own hands a cross and called aloud to his 
assembled followers: "Let us all bend our knees and adore 
the omnipotent God, the living, the true, that he may defend 
us in his pity from the proud and fierce enemy; for he knows 
that we have undertaken a just war for the salvation of our 
people." This cross was the first Christian monument in all 
Bernicia. The king and his army were sheep without a 
shepherd. It was natural that they should turn for spiritual 
guidance to that monastery where the youth of Oswald him- 

1 Cummene, Vita Columbse, I, Cp. Bede, Eccl. Hist., iii. 1. Of course 
there was a small band of converts with James, near York, but these seem 
to have been distinguished by harmless inactivity during all this period. 
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self had been sheltered, and Iona sent him Aidan, the second 
of the Northumbrian saints, the spiritual father of the mis- 
sionaries who were to plant and maintain the cross in Mer- 
cia, Essex, and Sussex ; to support the wavering faith in 
East Anglia and Wessex ; and at last, through the king whose 
policy they guided, to unite the English Church under the 
wise rule of Theodore. 

One would not alter, for one cannot better, Bede's picture 
of Aidan: "He lived as he preached. He cared not to seek 
or to love any worldly thing. All that was given him by the 
rich he delighted to give to the poor. He used not to go 
about on horseback unless it was necessary, but on foot 
through all the towns and country places ; and as often as in 
his walk he saw any, whether rich or poor, he turned aside 
quickly to them and invited them to baptism if they were 
heathen, or comforted them in the faith if they were Chris- 
tian, and excited them by words and deeds to charity and 
good works. But his life was so far distant from the sloth 
of our time that all that went about with him, whether ton- 
sured or lay, must devote themselves to reading the scriptures 
or learning psalms. Such was his daily task, and that of all 
who were with him, wherever they might be. And if, as 
chanced rarely, he was called to the royal feast, he entered 
with a cleric or two, and when he was a little refreshed, he 
hastened the more quickly to betake himself to reading or 
prayer. . . Never for honor or fear did he spare the rich, if 
they had done aught amiss, but corrected them sharply. He 
never gave any money to the powerful of this world, but 
only food, if he entertained any. On the contrary, those 
gifts of money which he received from the rich, he spent 
either for the benefit of the poor or for the redemption of 
those who were sold unjustly. Many whom he had redeemed 
for money he made his disciples, and taught and trained 
them for the priesthood." 

Thus Aidan took the first step toward the founding of a 
national Church, and his school at Lindisfarne attracted the 
flower of Northumbrian youth. Hither came the boy, Eta, 
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first abbot of Melrose, teacher of Boisil and Saint Cuthbert ; 
here Chad learned his first lessons of holy humility, while 
the same teaching fired the restless ambition of Wilfrid. 
The desolate L,indisfarne soon ceased to be a solitude, and 
constant mission journeys built in the hearts of the people a 
sure foundation for the Church. 

How sure this foundation was appeared when the battle of 
Masserfield ended Oswald's life and broke for a time the 
power of Northumbria. Oswald had fallen in a struggle 
with expiring heathenism, and in after times he seemed a 
martyr to the faith. Among all the Teutonic races, even to 
far-off Bavaria, he became the typical Christian hero. He 
had not been dead a hundred years before his relics were 
working miracles in Ireland and Frisia. Legends gathered 
about him as they had about Attila and Theodoric, and there 
are traces of his cult even in Bohemia. 

Masserfield was whitened with the bones of saints, as the 
pious historian tells us, but their death did but kindle in the 
survivors a new ardor of sacrifice. Through the anarchy that 
followed, Aidan piloted the Church with steady confidence 
into the calmer waters of Oswy's reign. Many stories are told 
of him, illustrating at once his childlike piety and Celtic 
humor. His end was characteristic. His will, conquering 
his bodily infirmity, had supported him through his priestly 
office, when, as he was leaving the little church at Bambor- 
ough, where he had been ministering, he sank against one of 
the buttresses and there, at his post, like a faithful soldier of 
the Cross, he passed from the militant to the triumphant 
Church. It was the death he would have chosen. 

His successors shared, indeed, his piety, but they lacked 
his consecrated ability. It was his pupils that carried on his 
work. The centre of Northumbrian interest passes for a 
time from Lindisfarne to Melrose on the Tweed. The site 
of this mission station was not that of the present ruin. It 
suggested rather a fortress than a pious retreat, and had none 
of the romantic charm of the neighboring Norman abbey. 
Rude wattled huts sheltered the piety of the monks whose 
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only security was their poverty. Eta was their abbot, Boisil 
their prior. Precept and example spread the fame of their 
sanctity among their rude countrymen, and when the young 
Cuthbert was moved to withdraw from the world, he found 
there all that he sought. 

Of the birth and early years of this great saint, the records 
are both meagre and conflicting. Irish writers say, and it is 
not impossible, that he was of Scotch birth, and came in in- 
fancy with his mother to Lothian, where he became a shep- 
herd boy. Here, it is said, his future episcopate was foretold. 
It was at least already plain that he would prove no common 
man. All stories of his boyhood represent him as fuil of 
healthy spirits and youthful vigor. "He took delight in 
mirth and clamor," says his biographer, Bede, " and liked to 
share in the company and sports of others ; and, since he was 
agile and quick witted, he often prevailed over them in their 
boyish contests, and often, when the rest were tired, he would 
hold out and look triumphantly about to see if any remained 
to contend with him for victory ; for he boasted that in 
running, jumping, wrestling, and any other bodily exercise, 
he could surpass all of his own age, and even some that were 
older." 

As a shepherd, he had time for meditations such as had 
changed the life of that other shepherd boy, St. Patrick, the 
apostle of Ireland. Serious thoughts thronged his early 
manhood and ripened to a strong purpose. The night of 
August 31st, 651, decided his career. He had seen a multi- 
tude of shooting stars that filled his mind with a wonder that 
changed to awe when he heard that it was on that very night 
that Aidan had been taken from the universal veneration of 
his people. His eager fancy saw in those meteors angels de- 
scending to bear the soul of the holy bishop to heaven. He 
was not one to shun the vocation that had come to him. The 
boy of fifteen left his flock, took horse and spear, and, like a sol- 
dier of the Church militant, rode to Melrose and consecrated 
his long life there to the service of God. Thus Aidan's death 
raised up a worthy successor to his virtues and his work. 
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Boisil was standing by the gate of the monastic inclosure 
and greeted the unknown postulant with the prophetic 
words : " Behold a servant of the Lord." With him and Eta 
for his masters, Cuthbert spent thirteen years at Melrose, 
"surpassing all in reading, work, watching, and prayer." It 
was in 664, the year of pestilence, that he was called to the 
deathbed of Boisil. "I have but seven days to live," said 
that heroic missionary ; " learn all you can of me ;" and so 
during these last days they read together the Gospel of St. 
John, " not critically," says Bede, " but with simple faith." 

Cuthbert became prior of Melrose, speuding years in hum- 
ble and arduous missionary labor among a still barbarous 
people. He was often absent for weeks on these upland 
journeys, penetrating even to Galloway, where the name 
Kirk-Cuthbright even now attests his presence. He still 
continued to surpass all his friends in prayer, work, and vig- 
ils, and was ever foremost where hard work was to be done ; 
but though he abstained wholly from wine, he was too wise 
to weaken his body by overfasting. His energy, ability, and 
sanctity, made him a marked man, and Eta, who had become 
bishop, summoned him to the abbacy of Eindisfarne. Al- 
ready strange tales had begun to be told of his power in 
prayer. At Melrose he had calmed the waves and the 
troubled souls of the possessed, fire had yielded to his prayer, 
and when once trusting in God, he had foreborne to provide 
himself with food, an eagle had dropped a great fish at his 
feet. At Eindisfarne Eta had bidden him teach the rule of 
monastic perfection, so easily relaxed in all the Scotch mon- 
asteries. It needed all the tact and patience of his long ex- 
perience to win the monks to hardness, and indeed, if his 
rule was taken from Iona, it must have touched the limit of 
human endurance on so bleak a spot. It is more probable, 
however, that his reforms were in the Benedictine spirit, for 
Wilfrid had introduced this rule at Ripon, and Biscop had 
made it the base of his eclectic discipline at Weremouth. 
Whatever their nature, the changes were unpopular. Cuth- 
bert was obliged to argue, plead, and pray; but he brought 
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them at last to his mind; for, says Bede, "he was a man of 
wonderful patience and showed a cheerful face to all annoy- 
ances." They came at last to love and reverence one who 
"was always glad to be roused from sleep to do something 
useful," and always asked less of them than he imposed on 
himself. He was seen to pass successive nights in vigils and 
solitary walks about the island, or to seek some secret place for 
fervent prayer. At mass, they said, "he was so aflame with 
heavenly longing that he could never finish it without shed- 
ding tears." His holy life attracted Queen Ethelthryth to 
make for him a stole and maniple, but he was not one to en- 
courage her fantastic devotion, and he kept the king's favor 
after she had deserted him for the cloister. It is remarkable 
that, in spite of this royal friendship, Cuthbert could remain 
wholly free in the struggle for the see of York. We may 
tell the whole story of Wilfrid without mentioning Cuthbert's 
name. 

After a few years Cuthbert left his honorable and useful 
life at Lindisfarne to seek a more than monastic isolation at 
Fame. It may seem to our day sinfully selfish to leave so 
great a field of usefulness for solitary meditation. To his 
contemporaries it set the seal on his sanctity. It extended 
his influence and the Christian cause more than years of la- 
bor among the monks would have done. But he was too 
wise to counsel others to imitate him. Of his austerities and 
intimate communion with Nature the monks told many 
strange tales that need not detain us here. He was not 
much alone, for a stream of priests and pilgrims came to him 
for counsel. Nor was he suffered to remain long in seclu- 
sion. The archbishop, the king, and the unanimous voice 
of the council of Twyford called him in 684 to the vacant 
see of Hexham. But their unanimity did not conquer his 
aversion. Repeated summons proved vain. At last the 
king, with Bishop Trumwin and the chief dignitaries of the 
Church, knelt with the monks of Lindisfarne and besought 
him to accept the office. His consecration at York was the 
most stately yet witnessed in England; and princely gifts of 
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land attested the regard of the king and his counsellors. 
And the gifts had fallen to worthy hands, for within two 
years all were centres of monastic activity, of education, and 
civilization, a work circumscribed, but not checked, by the 
reverses of the Northumbrian state. 

Cuthbert had a brief episcopate, but he left a deeper im- 
pression on the hearts of his countrymen than any other An- 
glo-Saxon. Bede speaks thus of the fruitful labors of those 
two years: "He guarded the people committed ^to him by 
constant prayers, and called them to heaven by healthful ad- 
monition ; and, what helps teachers most, he first set an ex- 
ample by doing what he taught should be done. Above all, 
he was fervid with the glow of divine charity, modest in the 
strength of his patience, most earnestly devoted to prayer, 
affable to all who came to him for consolation, thinking that 
to exhort weak brothers might take the place of prayer." 

Cuthbert thought he had premonitions of his approaching 
death, and, toward the close of 685, he retired to his hermit- 
age once more. He believed that he had received many 
tokens of divine favor, in more than human prescience and 
power, but such gifts humbled, rather than exalted him. 
Many wonders were told of him by {he monks of Iyindisfarne. 
Some, indeed, are commonplaces of hagiography. To fore- 
tell the death of others or of one's self, to heal diseases with 
chrism or with holy water, or the eulogitz, to turn water to 
wine, to raise or still tempests, are usual attributes of me- 
diaeval saints. Others are so characteristic of him as to bear 
the stamp of genuineness. He had gone on a mission jour- 
ney in the wild uplands. For two days he had been preach- 
ing in a wood where he had built him a hut of boughs. 
Hither some women came to ask if they might bring a sick 
boy whom they had left on a litter by the woodside. His 
recovery rewarded their halting faith. Again, he came to a 
hamlet where the plague raged, and "nearly all were sick or 
dead." By the wayside he saw a woman with a dead child 
and another dying in her arms. The latter he restored to 
life with a prayerful kiss, and assured the mother that the 
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plague should be stayed. Such was the daily life of a bishop 
in the Cheviots twelve hundred years ago. It was from la- 
bors like these that the venerable man retired to his island 
to be a little while alone with God. " When may we hope 
for your return?" said the monks at Lindisfarne. "When 
you bring back my body," was his characteristic reply. 

After two months he fell sick and began to give his last di- 
rections. Here was his coffin, gift of Abbot Cudda; there the 
shroud that Abbess Verca had wrought. He would be laid 
south of his cell with his face toward a cross planted by his 
own hand to be the first object that his eyes should rest on 
when he should be called from the dead. Again, he bade 
them leave him, and, being delayed by a storm, they returned 
after five days to find him dying. He thought it natural they 
should talk to him of his burial. They wished his body to 
lie in their church. To this he assented with reluctance, for 
he said he feared that fugitives and criminals would flock to 
his tomb and be a burden to the monks; "for such as I am, 
fame reports that I am a servant of God, and so you may 
think it necessary to intercede for them before secular rulers." 
This anticipation of posthumous glory was characteristic of 
the time, and no doubt was the unconscious motive of much 
asceticism. But Cuthbert seems to have been proof against 
the temptation and suffered but two witnesses of his death. 
With eyes raised and outstretched hands, lying against the 
altar of his cell, "his soul intent on heavenly melodies," he 
breathed his last as the monks without were singing Deus 
repulisti (Ps. lx.). 

No saint has a more remarkable posthumous history than 
Cuthbert. On the eleventh anniversary of his death, the 
bishop determined to enshrine his body, but when the monks 
opened his coffin, they started back in awful surprise, for he 
lay before them as if he had not been dead a day, and his 
garments were still fresh. To be sure he shared this attri- 
bute with Ethelthryth, Ethelburg, Milthryth, and the later 
Wistan, in England, and with Fursey and many others on 
the continent; but the confident assertion of the monks and 
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the saint's splendid enshrinement greatly stimulated North- 
umbrian devotion. Even in Bede's day, miraculous virtues 
were attributed to Cuthbert's garments and hair, his fame 
spread southward, and Malmesbury tells how he appeared to 
Alfred in the darkest days of Wessex to reassure the king and 
to relieve his necessities. 

His monks would not trust Cuthbert, however, to protect 
his own shrine from the Danes, and, seeking refuge in Ire- 
land, they carried his body, in 875, as far as the mouth of the 
Derwent. Storms barred their passage and they bore him 
thence up the coast to Wihtern, where Ninnian had preached 
four centuries before. For eight years the shrine wandered, 
to rest at last at Chester-le-Street, whence, after nearly a cen- 
tury, fear drove the monks with their treasure to Ripon, and 
soon after to Durham. But here the relics chose their final 
resting place, miraculously refusing to be carried further. 
At first a slight church sheltered the body, but it was soon 
replaced by one of stone, the beginning of the present cathe- 
dral. Here, save for a brief interval in 1069, Cuthbert's 
body has remained to this day, but not undisturbed. It was 
reenshrined in 1104, together with relics of Bede, Ceolwulf, 
and King Oswald. From this shrine it was torn by Puritans 
in 1542, and interred in the cathedral, whence it was ex- 
humed in 1827, with fragments of the coffin of 1104. ' The 
bones, which had long been without flesh, were swathed in 
many clothes, and the sockets of the eyes were filled with a 
white composition, suggesting a pious fraud that Cuthbert 
would have been first to spurn. The bones are now in the 
cathedral library. But Cuthbert is best enshrined, and his 
memory finds its most enduring monument, in the biogra- 
phies of Herefrid and Bede. 

The name of Bede brings us to the twin monasteries of 
Weremouth and Yarrow. Around these gather some of the 
most delightful memories of Anglo-Saxon Christendom, all 
of which are associated with Bede's name, either as their 
actor or their historian. Both in their size and their work, 
these two communities were the most important during the 
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whole of this first period. Both owed their origin to Bene- 
dict Biscop, a Northumbrian by birth, but Kentish and in 
part Roman in his training. Archbishop Theodore had testi- 
fied to his esteem for Biscop's abilities by making him abbot 
of the great house of St. Augustine in Canterbury, but he left 
this post for a fourth visit to Rome in 671. It is interesting 
to notice with what zeal he employed there both his money 
and his friends in the service of his scholarly tastes. He 
gathered by purchase and by gift a very considerable library, 
while a large collection of relics attested at once the inex- 
haustible stores of the Eternal City and the devotion of the 
pilgrim. On his return to England he hoped to find a 
welcome with his former patron, King Cenwalh, of Wessex; 
but when he heard of his death, he turned northward to find 
in Egfrid, of Northumbria, a monarch as munificent and 
more steadfast than the West Saxon had proved himself, ei- 
ther to Agilbert or to Wini. Won by his learning, his books, 
and his relics, the king next year gave him seventy hides of 
land at the mouth of the Wear tor a monastery, where he 
might use his great gifts to advance the culture of the king- 
dom. Here the royal bounty enabled him to raise a pile 
that rivalled the great houses of the continent, while the rule 
of his community marked the contrast between the Scots and 
the Romans, the Church of his birth and that of his adop- 
tion. For its completion he spared neither money nor toil. 
In 675 he left the work well in progress to go to Gaul, and 
returned thence with such skilled artisans that that very year 
mass could be said within the walls of the new monastery. 
Again he sent to Gaul, summoning thence the first glass-blow- 
ers ever seen in England ; nor did he suffer them to return 
till they had taught others the secret of their precious craft. 
That nothing might be wanting to the dignity of the divine 
service in so beautiful a church, he imported, also, such 
sacred vessels and vestments as England did not then afford. 
Not even then content, he visited Rome a fifth time, and re- 
turned with "an innumerable supply of books of every kind," 
as Bede exultingly records. He brought more relics also, 
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and with him came the Archcantor John, abbot of St. Mar- 
tin's, "who taught us," says Hwaetbert, "orally and in writing 
the art of singing systematically as it was done at St. Peter's 
at Rome." He taught them also to intone and read aloud, 
supplementing the efforts of the cantors that Wilfrid had 
brought to Northumbria from Canterbury. 

John did not confine his efforts to the brothers at Were- 
mouth. " From nearly all the monasteries of the province, 
those skilled in singing came to hear him, and invited him to 
give instructions in other places." Thus John, and through 
him Benedict Biscop, contributed essentially to the love of 
an ordered and well-regulated worship, a*nd hastened the 
adoption of the Benedictine rule beyond the scope of their 
immediate influence. 

From Rome Biscop brought also chartered liberties for his 
monastery, and pictures of sacred subjects to ornament the 
church, which are here first mentioned in England, since 
that painting of the Saviour borne by Augustine into Can- 
terbury. They comprised, according to Bede, who must 
have seen them often, pictures of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Twelve Apostles, scenes from Gospel history and from the 
Apocalypse; so that, as Bede says, "all who entered the 
church might contemplate the ever-loveable face of Christ 
and of his saints, or recall with fresher mind the grace of our 
Lord's incarnation, or remember to examine themselves more 
strictly with the last judgment before their eyes." One 
must wonder, however, how it would have been possible at 
that time to transport so many paintings of such size. Per- 
haps Biscop brought the painters. 

Pleased with his zeal and its fruits, the king gave him a 
second grant at Yarrow, where he placed a small body of 
monks and neophytes under Ceolfrid. Among them was 
Bede, then a little boy. The abbot, Ceolfrid, was of noble 
birth, and had begun his monastic life at Gilling when a 
youth of eighteen. He had been with Wilfrid at Ripon, had 
travelled in Kent, and had visited Botolph's monastery at 
Ikanho (Boston). Thence he returned to Ripon, which he 
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left with Wilfrid's consent to become Biscop's prior at Were- 
mouth. Hither the fame of this great house had drawn 
many who had not the monastic vocation, and Ceolfrid found 
his task so irksome that he went back to Ripon and was 
with difficulty persuaded to return. But in time he won the 
devoted attachment of all, became Biscop's most efficient 
helper, and the cultured companion of his travels. And now 
he had gone with this little band to Yarrow where next year 
they began, with such help as the country-side afforded, to 
build a church, a church that is still used for Christian wor- 
ship, after twelve centuries of time and change. 

Biscop required freedom for his frequent journeys, and 
Ceolfrid's place at Weremouth was immediately taken by 
Biscop's cousin, Esterwine, a striking character, and doubt- 
less typical of his race and time. He had been a courtier 
of King Egfrid, but now "used to winnow and grind the 
corn, to milk the cows and kids, and exercise himself gladly 
in all monastic labors, as blowing the bellows, forging, 
or guiding the plough." Though abbot, he slept with the 
monks in a common dormitory, and it was not till the 
close of his last illness that he could be persuaded to take 
a place apart. He died at thirty-six, another of the many 
victims to the unsanitary conditions of cloistered life in early 
England. 

Meantime Biscop had gone a sixth time to Rome, and re- 
turned to find that Abbot Sigfrid had been elected in his ab- 
sence. He brought with him paintings for two churches, 
and secular garments of silk as gifts for noble and royal 
friends. It was his last journey, for now both the old and 
the new abbot fell sick together. But when Biscop could no 
longer rise from his bed, he still continued to instruct and 
exhort the monks who gathered around him. He charged 
them to keep in its integrity their rule which, he said, "he 
had compiled from seventeen monasteries," and, with anxiety 
most natural in a scholar, he begged them to guard his books 
from abuse and from dispersion. Thus he awaited death, 
passing his nights in listening to the scriptures, or in repeat- 
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ing psalms with the monks who gathered for the purpose at 
his bedside. 

Meantime Sigfrid felt his own strength fail. He longed 
to see his master once more, and, stretched in his coffin, he 
bade them bear him to the sick man's side. Kind hands laid 
them on one bed and their heads on the same pillow, and 
yet so weak were they that it was only by the help of the 
brothers that they could give each other the kiss of peace. 
Then, by common consent, Ceolfrid was made abbot of both 
monasteries, but, sick as they were, the dying men lingered, 
Sigfrid for two months, Biscop till the next year. Bishop 
Ethelwold in the tenth century bought his relics, "with a 
great price," says Malmesbury, for his new monastery at 
Thorney. 

Ceolfrid had already governed Yarrow for seven years, and 
now ruled both houses for twenty-eight years of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. He built oratories, added to the store of 
ornaments and vestments, and increased the library with 
zealous care. In this he was aided by the king, whose own 
regard for books was so great that he purchased one on cos- 
mography from the abbot for eight family allotments of land. 
Already this library, gathered with such unremitting labor, 
was bearing fruit, and Weremouth had become a producer of 
manuscripts. Ceolfrid caused to be made "three copies of 
the new translation" of the scriptures, to be added to a copy 
of the old version brought by Biscop from Rome. Two of 
these Ceolfrid kept at home, where they ultimately perished. 
The third he took with him to Rome as no unworthy offer- 
ing, and there it is still preserved, while fac-similes of it, 
made for the Papal Jubilee, may be seen in the chief English 
libraries. The esteem in which this abbot was held at Rome 
is witnessed by a charter, and still more by a letter, in which 
Pope Sergius asks his advice and aid (A. D. 701). The fame 
of his learned hospitality made the Scot Adamnan his guest, 
and thus he was brought to the notice of the Pictish king, 
Nectan, who appealed to him as the person of all in North- 
umbria most likely to be able to furnish the architects and 
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arguments that he required in his proposed Church reform. 
It is worth noting that the abbot's learned answer to the 
royal inquiry opens with a citation from Plato's Republic. 

As Ceolfrid grew old he, too, longed to lay aside the cares 
of government and visit the Eternal City, endeared by so 
many memories of his master. Having once made up his 
mind, he hastened his going. It was the fourth of June, 
716, when, "early in the morning, after mass all gathered in 
the church, and, with incense and prayers, he gave the peace 
to all, standing on the altar steps with the thurible in his 
hand." Passing then to an oratory in the dormitory, he ad- 
monished them and asked their prayers. Then, with a pro- 
cessional cross and lighted candles, they went to the ship on 
which he crossed the Wear, and, "having adored the cross," 
he set out for the Humber, leaving behind him "fully six 
hundred brothers." He went mainly on foot, visiting monas- 
teries by the way, and at the little cell of Cornu Vallis 
awaited a ship to take him to Gaul. 

At Weremouth they waited three days for his return, and 
then with prayers, hymns, and fastings, they chose for his 
successor Hwsetbert, who had been with them from boyhood, 
engaged, as Bede says, in "writing, reading, singing, and 
teaching." He had, however, had some experience of the 
world, for he had copied records in Rome during Sergius' 
pontificate, and had been twelve years a priest. This elec- 
tion was announced to Ceolfrid, who had not yet set sail, and 
the new abbot commended the pilgrim to the pope in a letter 
which was answered with praises of Ceolfrid and of his 
gifts. 

The letter and the gifts reached Rome, but Ceolfrid was 
not destined to attain the object of his desire. A month 
after leaving Weremouth, he embarked with eighty persons, 
probably rather fellow pilgrims, than attendants. He was 
already seventy-four, but he did not allow his journey to in- 
terfere with the pious practices of his life, and he said two 
psalters daily. When the old man became too weak to ride, 
he was borne on a litter, but still celebrated his wonted 
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daily eucharist. On September 24th, 716, he died at Lan- 
gres, much mourned by the natives, as well as by his com- 
panions, some of whom pushed on to Rome, while others 
returned, and yet others remained "at the burial place of 
their beloved father in God, among those whose language 
they knew not." His relics were, however, afterward taken 
to Weremouth, and thence in Danish days, to Glastonbury. 

The fourth abbot, Hwsetbert, finds his chief title to memory 
in the aid and encouragement that he gave to the historian 
Bede, especially in his works on the Apocalypse and on 
Chronology. It is almost certain, too, that Hwsetbert was 
the author of the anonymous life of Ceolfrid, of which Bede 
made free use; and it is quite likely that he wrote the sixty 
Latin riddles that go under the name of Eusebius. But 
Hwsetbert will always be known as the abbot of Bede, whose 
death he lived to deplore. 

This first scholar of his age is also the most sympathetic 
figure among early English churchmen. He was born in 673, 
on lands belonging to the new monastery, where his parents 
placed him seven years later, following a custom of the time. 
It was in the next year, that he, then a boy of eight, was 
joined to the seventeen monks who went with Ceolfrid to 
Yarrow, and here he spent the whole of his peaceful life, 
broken only by brief journeys undertaken in aid of his 
studies. At its very beginning, however, a catastrophe 
threatened the existence of the young community, for a 
pestilence carried away all the monks, save the prior and 
"a little boy," himself, who sang the offices together through 
their tears. In the reestablished community, Chad's pupil, 
Trumbert, was one of Bede's teachers. At nineteen, John 
of Beverley made him a deacon, and at thirty, he received 
the priesthood. These were the chief events of a life spent 
in preparing and composing works, the mere catalogue of 
which is proof, both of his industry and of the range of his 
learning, a range that becomes almost amazing, when we 
consider his lack of literary society, and the limitations of 
his library. He was, he says, his own librarian, and his own 
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secretary, annotating and excerpting the voluminous works 
of his predecessors amid all the interruptions of the monas- 
tic day. These he made always his first duty, however irk- 
some. His regularity in choir became proverbial. Alcuin 
writes nearly a century later, to the brothers at Weremouth 
(Epist. 274): "It is said that our master and your patron, 
Blessed Bede, used to say: I know that angels visit the ca- 
nonical hours and gatherings of the brethren. What if they 
should not find me there? Would they not say, Where is 
Bede? Why does he not come to the regular worship of the 
brothers?" 

It is significant of the esteem in which Bede was held, that 
learned men from every part of England cooperated with 
him unselfishly, while the papal archives were opened to his 
envoy Nothelm. To monumental works in theology, his- 
tory, and science, he added poems and letters, showing alike 
the breadth of his culture, and the wide field of his generous 
interests. He was familiar with Virgil, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Horace, and Terence. He quotes Homer also. Indeed 
nothing human seemed foreign to this cloistered student. 
As theologian, he set himself to the gigantic task of colla- 
ting the vast mass of the writings of his predecessors. The 
science of hagiology found its beginning in his martyrology ; 
and as a preacher he has left to us forty-nine undoubted 
sermons, while a hundred more are attributed to him. His 
scientific and rhetorical treatises were original and epoch- 
making, and his investigations in chronology show really 
wonderful acumen and knowledge. It is not the least of 
Bede's services that he introduced the present Christian era 
into the reckoning of the West. 

More than all this, Bede is truly the father of English 
history. By comparing him with his fellows, one grows to 
esteem more and more his conscientious, painstaking love 
of truth. His contemporaries appreciated it also, and were 
glad to aid him with their knowledge, their advice, and 
copies of documents inaccessible to him. And yet his work 
has the limitations of his age. Accurate and objective, it is 
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rather chronological than philosophic; he regards rather the 
inherent credibility of the witness, than that of the facts he 
narrated. What he himself observed, he judged soberly; he 
relates no miracles in the touching biographies of the abbots 
of his own loved cloister. The letters of Bede give us 
charming glimpses of his life; his poems are the recreations 
of his genius. It was, perhaps, more the result of the po- 
litical condition of Northumbria, than any fault of his, that 
he founded no literary school. Surely, the lector Cuthbert, 
who chronicled his teacher's death, might, under more favor- 
ing circumstances, have written more, but he could hardly 
have written better. 

For this picture of the death of Bede is one of the gems 
of our early history. It is in the form of a letter called out 
by the request of a distant friend. The young monk first 
expresses his joy that prayers and masses are being offered 
for the soul of Bede, in his fellow-lector's monastery, and then 
he tells how, though growing daily weaker, from Passion to 
Ascensiontide, the holy monk was always cheerful, constant 
in prayer, teaching, and singing the psalter; giving thanks 
to God with outstretched hands, as was the Anglo-Saxon 
custom. He tells us how Bede intermingled his prayers with 
passages of the Bible, and of English verse, perhaps from 
the works of Csedmon, or such as he, and how he composed 
himself a few such English verses on the account each must 
give at the judgment. 

"We wept while we studied," continued the simple-hearted' 
lector. But the sick man, who felt but little pain, was even 
now planning two new works, a translation of St. John into' 
English, and a collection of excerpts from the prolific and 
fanciful Isidor. "I will not have my pupils read falsehoods, 
and labor without profit in that book after my death," he 
said. The Thursday before Ascension, though worse, he 
spent the whole day dictating to his scholars. "Eose no 
time, I know not how long I may last," he told them calmly. 
On Wednesday, they left him at noon, for the Rogation pro- 
cession, but he continued to dictate to his watcher. "At 
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three, that afternoon," continues Cuthbert, "he said to me: 'I 
have some valuables in my little chest, pepper and handker- 
chiefs, and incense. Run quickly and bring the priests of 
the community to me, that I may make to them such pres- 
ents as God has given me. The rich of this world have 
gold and silver, and other valuable things. I will give to 
my brothers what God has given me, and I give it with love 
and joy.' I shuddered, but did as he bade. He spoke to 
each in turn, asking them to say masses, and pray for him. 
Thus he talked on cheerfully till sunset, and continued his 
dictation. Then the scribe said: 'Master, there is still one 
sentence unwritten.' 'Then write quickly,' answered the 
dying man. 'It is finished,' said the youth. 'Thou hast 
spoken truly,' said he. 'Take my head between thy hands, 
for it is my delight to sit opposite that holy place where I 
was wont to pray. Let me sit and invoke my Father.' So, 
sitting on the pavement of his cell, his spirit departed, its 
last breath uttering the Gloria Patri." 

"All who saw him die," concludes Cuthbert, "say that they 
never saw a man end his life with so tranquil and devout mind. 
So long as breath was in his body, he never ceased to repeat 
the Gloria, or some other religious ejaculations, or to give 
thanks with hands outstretched to the true and living God." 
The faith of our fathers, that lighted such lives to such 
deaths, is surely an inspiration to those to whom they have 
bequeathed, perhaps their faith, at least their memory. 

The fame of Bede for learning and sanctity grew rapidly 
in the century that followed his death. The monks of Yar- 
row were overwhelmed with requests from England and 
from the continent for copies of his works. Already in the 
ninth century a synod at Aix-la-Chapelle had reckoned him 
among the fathers of the church as "the venerable and 
learned Doctor." Hence was an easy step to the Saint Bede 
of the eleventh century. Even in our day, he continues 
to be known as the Venerable ; and venerated he has been 
always and by all men save by the sacrilegious Puritans, who 
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disturbed the peaceful rest of his bones in the cathedral 
church of Durham. 

Weremouth was attacked by the Danes in 794, and de- 
stroyed by them in 867, and again in 973 and 1069. Yet an ir- 
resistible impulse led holy men to seek it when the troubles 
of the Conquest were passed, and from it Whitby and Melrose 
were again colonized. But its monks soon withdrew to 
Durham, and, where once six hundred religious had sung 
their seven-fold daily hymns of praise, dependent cells now 
offered a precarious existence to but three or four monks 
whose meagre revenue yielded a scanty booty to the de- 
stroyers of the Reformation. The church of Yarrow was re- 
built in 1783, and in its wall may still be seen the very tablet 
that once recorded its dedication "in the fifteenth year of 
Egbert the King." 

Among our Northumbrian worthies of this remarkable 
period, we have not reckoned Wilfrid, nor Chad, nor the fair 
St. Hilda. To include Wilfrid in this group, might require a 
somewhat lengthy apology for acts of which the most that 
charity can claim is that they bear a double construction. 
St. Hilda gave her life to Northumbria, but she was herself 
an East- Anglian, and drew her Christianity from a different 
source than that whence flowed the inspiration of Cuthbert 
and Bede. Chad indeed might represent more justly the 
school of Aidan, but Mercia owed to him more than North- 
umbria, and it was in Mercia that he ended his saintly life. 
John of Beverley might claim admission by a clearer title; 
and other holy men there were whose deeds are chronicled 
in that great Liber Vitcz of the Christian Church, the Acta 
Sanctorum, a monument truly cere perennius and possibly 
gravius also; but such a sketch as this cannot aim at com- 
pleteness. Eindisfarne and Yarrow may well be chosen to 
speak for the Northumbrian Church in an age when each 
in turn was its guiding star. 



